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THE LOGICAL ASPECT OF RELIGIOUS UNITY 



GREGORY D. WALCOTT 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 



In the following discussion the writer has not been unmindful of 
the fact that religions grow, just as languages grow, oftentimes 
without much regard to logic. People are more inclined to act and 
then reflect, than to reflect before acting. The "trial and error 
method" has predominated in the development of the race. None 
the less, to look before one leaps is not without value. It is not 
the writer's thought that the immediate future development of 
religion will necessarily be in accordance with the logical principle 
emphasized in the article. In fact, the reference to Spencer toward 
the end suggests that the actual progress may be of another sort. 
If, however, one reflects upon the argument, it will be seen that the 
only ultimate unity, a unity satisfying to thought as well as senti- 
ment, will be based upon a oneness of culture. To see this clearly 
does not mean to cut the nerve of action, but it may suggest the 
evils involved in a premature unity which are as real as are the 
evils of disunity. 

The belief in a reunited Christendom not infrequently finds 
expression at the present day within distinctively religious circles. 1 
A far more inspiring spectacle, it is maintained, would be presented 
to the world by such a union, and more good would be accomplished 
than is possible now by means of the heterogeneous organizations, 
divergent creeds, and varied assortment of functionaries, oftentimes 
opposed to one another, in Europe, America, and wherever mission- 
ary activities have borne fruit. The principle of union, however, 
is not very clearly discerned. The advocates of such a change 
seldom get farther than to suggest that those things upon which 
all agree be emphasized, and that divisive factors be eliminated. 

1 In the New York Tribune of July 18, 1910, appeared an extended account of 
"The Christian Unity Foundation" which has for its aim that "the various Christian 
bodies may be knit together in more evident unity in the essentials of faith and prac- 
tice and in one organic life." 
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This thought of union, also, oftentimes finds a still wider appli- 
cation. Students of the science of religion, upon the basis of their 
knowledge of different religions that purport to be universal, 
enthusiastically maintain that there is a fundamental unity in that 
field, and that all the nations of the earth with their diversified 
beliefs might join in a common religion of mankind. The method 
by which this union could be effected, however, they do not clearly 
indicate. 

Now it is in connection with such discussions and elaborate 
plans for unification that a simple logical principle is usually neg- 
lected. The moment we attempt to think religion, to speculate 
about its origin, and to discuss its present status and future pros- 
pects, we must consider ourselves bound by the ordinary principles 
of thought. While we may not hope to construct reality by means 
of formal logic, we may not neglect its principles when interpreting 
phenomena of any sort whatever, if we would avoid being fantastic 
in our thinking, and would not squander energy to no purpose. 

The principle in question is a very elementary one, viz., the 
meaning of a term in intension and in extension. Possibly its very 
elementary character has contributed to its neglect. Its force is 
evidently felt when the suggestion is made that the emphasis in 
all Christian communities should be laid upon those beliefs and 
practices which are common to all, but the complete bearing of the 
logic involved in such a statement seems rarely to be suspected. 

If we view a highly cultured congregation, such as can be 
found in any city in the land, and then compare it with some other 
congregation of the same denomination in a country district, what 
have the two in common? Each criticizes the other in spite of 
the "right hand of fellowship." If, further, we compare any 
ultra-Protestant body in its worship with a body of Roman Catho- 
lics with their elaborate ceremonial, the contrast becomes all the 
more striking. The differences stand out in bold relief, and each 
group tends to emphasize those differences as essential. If, now, 
two such bodies were to worship together, if they were to become 
amalgamated, a compromise would have to be effected. But such 
a compromise means that the intension of the term Christianity, 
so far as the combining bodies are concerned (provided that neither 
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goes over wholly to the side of the other), would be changed. The 
meaning of Christianity, that is, would be modified, really dimin- 
ished in its intension for one party and increased somewhat for the 
other, if they were to stand on common ground. In order that 
a larger number of individuals might be affected — denoted, to 
use a strictly logical term — a change in the intension would neces- 
sarily ensue, provided, as already intimated, neither party adopted 
the interpretation of the other in toto. 

The application of this argument to Christendom as a whole 
would run somewhat as follows: Of the various forms which 
Christianity has assumed, some one may be regarded as best, or 
at any rate, presumably, there is a best possible interpretation. 
It may be that the simplest interpretation is the best. It may 
be argued that Christianity is correlated with certain fundamental 
elements of human nature, and that the various complex forms, 
which the faith has assumed throughout the centuries, have been 
wilful departures from the simplicity of the truth once delivered 
to the fathers. If this position be maintained, as it sometimes is, 
the very apparent conclusion is that, when all the divergent bodies 
shall have sloughed off their idiosyncrasies and shall have decided 
to abide by that original simple truth, Christendom will be a unit, 
and the extension will be wide, corresponding to the simple inten- 
sion. There are, however, several considerations that must be 
faced at this point. 

The fathers to whom the faith was first delivered were com- 
paratively civilized people. Christianity began (omitting for the 
present its Hebrew antecedents) among people who for centuries 
had been associated with civilized people and were themselves on a 
fairly high plane of civilization. 2 If those who first received the faith 
be taken as the norm, and all Christians in their outlook upon 
life and in their interpretation of the faith be reduced to this level, 
there certainly could be a wide extension of the term. But what 
would need to be said about more primitive peoples who are usually 

2 Another phase of this problem, but one which the writer does not care to discuss 
at this time, is that in almost every so-called civilized community there are individuals 
not so completely civilized as some of their neighbors of the same nationality. They 
are less sophisticated, more natural, indeed more primitive. 
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considered below the plane of civilization ? Of these there are not 
a few in the world today. 

Undoubtedly the statement suggested above, that "Christianity 
is correlated with certain fundamental elements of human nature," 
would be asserted as an answer by a champion of the "simple 
faith delivered to the fathers." But the question arises, What is 
human nature? Everybody is supposed to know, but like many 
other such items of common knowledge, definiteness of concept 
and of statement is woefully lacking. It is generally assumed that 
there is an irreducible minimum common and peculiar to all man- 
kind, differentiating the human race from the merely animal 
creation. With this residuum, the simple faith is correlated, it is 
thought, and consequently intension and extension may be a perfect 
fit. Universality of faith and organic unity are wholly within the 
range of possibilities, despite the complexity of human life. 

To offset such a view of the situation, it may be stated that 
modern psychologists are not so sure about this absolute division 
between men and so-called mere animals. "But the psycholo- 
gists themselves are not in agreement," one might retort, making 
an objection that could not be denied. There are eminent psychol- 
ogists who build their systems upon an analysis of the empirical 
content of consciousness, holding close to what they find. "We 
shall therefore take mind and consciousness to mean the same 
thing," says Titchener in his latest book. 3 "We shall speak of 
mind when we mean the sum-total of mental processes occurring in 
the life-time of an individual, and we shall speak of consciousness 
when we mean the sum-total of mental processes occurring now, 
at any given 'present' time." Other psychologists, with more 
of an eye to the irreducible minimum, make use of scientific analyses 
of consciousness, but explain it more nearly in harmony with meta- 
physical views which have, for the most part, insensibly molded 
the thinking of the mass of human beings in civilized communities. 
But what is a human being ? This question, practically identical 
with that about human nature, will not down. What are those 
fundamental elements which make a man such, and without which 

3 Titchener, A Text-Book of Psychology (1910), 19. 
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an individual belongs simply to the brute creation? 4 The prin- 
ciple of extension and intension plays a prominent part here. 
Whatever elements may ultimately be grouped together to consti- 
tute the "intension" of a human being, will determine the circum- 
ference, larger or smaller, of the circle of humanity. If it be 
maintained that Christianity is correlated with such elements, it 
becomes of prime importance to know just what those elements 
are. While the scientists are not as yet agreed among themselves 
upon this point, Christian thinkers may indeed keep the interpre- 
tation of an earlier generation, but the prospects seem to be that 
finally a different interpretation will be reached and that, in con- 
sequence, they will need to make an entirely new arrangement of 
their material, after eliminating not a little of it. 

Another possible answer to the question, What is the best 
interpretation of Christianity? might be found in some one of 
the historical complex forms of the faith, or in one yet to be. 
But whatever historical form might be selected, "extension" and 
"intension" would be vital with respect to universality. If a 
moderately complex form should be chosen as best, then all more 
complex forms would need to apply the pruning-hook, in order that 
their units might be denoted by that particular meaning. But 
what of the less complex forms ? How could their adherents make 
real to themselves truths contained in forms and symbols which 
they had not as yet been sufficiently cultivated to appreciate? 
Fides implicita is the answer which historical Christianity gives 
to this question. Clement of Alexandria and Origen were thinkers 
in the early church. They did not expect that all Christians 
would be required to accept their interpretations. Later leaders 
were insistent upon this point, with consequent blind acceptance 
of doctrines upon the authority of the church. A forced and 
formal type of unity was thus secured. 

It might be argued that, just as throughout the centuries of 
Christian history certain elements have maintained themselves 
and, in consequence, have given a fair degree of unity to the 

* Naturally no attempt is made here to answer this question. The purpose is to 
raise questions which seem to be involved in the assumption of a possible united 
Christendom. 
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religious life of our western world, so we today may look out 
laterally, as it were, and may claim as Christian anywhere in the 
world whatever resembles the various phases of Christian life 
apparent among cultured and uncultured peoples in the past. 
Undoubtedly a degree of force attaches to such an argument, 
but the unity thus discerned is a thought unity, and as such quite 
different from any vital organic unity. For purposes of study, 
we may accept some minimal interpretation of Christianity as 
our criterion and arrange all Christian bodies, both those of the 
past and those that exist, today, in a logically concatenated series; 
but any such thought arrangement would be quite different from 
an actual organic unity where the tendency is, in the light of history, 
to level up those who are below grade, so to speak, and to level 
down those who are of an especially high grade, in order that all 
may be of one mind, think the same, and act in the same way, or, 
in other words, that the intension of the term "Christian" may be 
the same in the case of each unit denoted. 

Since, then, there are these rather apparent difficulties, might 
not the solution of the problem be found in the alternative suggested 
above? Instead of seeking the essence of Christianity in some 
rather simple truths capable of wide extension, or of looking to 
the past for the full significance of the faith, contained in any more 
or less complex form in any age or in any particular group, might 
we not far better look toward the future to reveal its richness in 
correlation with an even more complex life than any known his- 
torically ? In so far as any group of people in the past, or present, 
have emphasized, or do emphasize, elements which are combined 
in the more complex or ideal Christianity, to that extent could 
such a group be regarded as Christian. If the time should ever 
come when the entire race would be upon a high plane culturally, 
when there would no longer be savage and barbarous peoples in 
the world, but all civilized, and that, too, to a high degree, then, 
presumably, there could be a oneness of interpretation of the faith 
coextensive with the individuals who might in any way profess 
that faith. 5 In this case the intension would not be minimal 

5 In the American Journal of Theology for January, 1910, the present writer 
discusses in an article on "Theological Reconstruction" the correlation of Christianity 
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but maximal, and at the same time the extension would be all 
inclusive. 

The argument, thus briefly presented, applies with equal force 
to religions as a whole when viewed with reference to their possible 
union. It is true that common elements come to light in any 
scientific study of religion. It is, indeed, the common elements 
which science seeks. But if one attempts to construct a definition 
of religion which would be true for all religions, the intension of 
the terms used would be very slight. Such a definition might run 
as follows: Religion is the life of a man in his conscious relation to 
his God. For purposes of study, such a definition answers fairly 
well. It is very broad, and in that breadth makes provision for 
practically all historical religions. When we scrutinize the term 
" God," however, we find people breaking up into groups — savage, 
barbarous, and civilized — and into almost innumerable groups 
among civilized peoples, even within Christianity itself. There is 
little chance for unity when we view the matter in this way. We 
are dealing with variables, each group of people with its correlated 
concept of the Divine Being varying pari passu with the people 
themselves. If, now, turning aside from the various historical 
groups, we take the vantage ground of the highest culture that we 
know today, and interpret the term "God" as embracing within 
itself the best elements wrought out in the experience of the race, 
together with a plus something, we have a concept that meets 
present conditions, and in which there is also provision for additions 
upon the basis of future experiences. 

If we view the matter in this way, a real thought unity is 
obtained, and the fundamental principles of logic are not violated. 
In so far as any people, even savages, have their lives colored in 

with a scientific world-view. If that scientific type of culture should ever become 
universal and the correlation there suggested be realized, there would be in large 
measure such a oneness as this. Still further, if a different world-view should be 
constructed, such as might obtain from a harmonious blending of the results of scien- 
tific investigation and Platonic idealism, modified in large part no doubt — a combina- 
tion like that which Aristotle effected in the ancient world — and if all people in the 
world should be elevated to such a plane of culture as to make such a world-view their 
own, then, if Christianity were correlated with it, there would be an extension com- 
mensurate with the race, while the intension would be high. 
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the least by their thought of their God, to that extent they would 
be religious. The term God may represent the best elements, or 
even a single good element, that had sprung up out of their experi- 
ence or the experience of their fathers, provided that such element 
or elements are still regarded as' valuable. They could thus be 
grouped with other peoples whose religion had been estimated in the 
same way, but in no case could it be asserted that the essence of 
religion, pure and simple, is to be found among such people. The 
fuller, richer form would be found in the later, more completely 
developed beliefs and practices. The earlier would be included 
because of its slight participation in the later, more complex form. 
If the time should ever come when all religious people would be 
upon the same cultural plane, and have practically the same 
interpretation of the Divine Being, then the intension of religion, 
although high, would also be common to all. 

An objection that might be brought against this whole argument 
is that it presupposes progress in the race. That assumption, 
the writer frankly makes. It is hardly possible to prove progress 
in any demonstrable way. A great deal depends upon one's 
definition. The biologist, however, assumes that the more complex 
forms are the higher. 6 To a certain extent, the same test may be 
used to measure social progress. The more complex social struc- 
ture, correlated as it is with the complex modern social life, may well 
be accepted as evidence of progress, and what is true of life as a 
whole may be assumed with propriety in the case of Christianity, 
or of religion per se, since both are phases of the human spirit's 
activity. 

The multiplicity of denominations within Protestantism is often 
spoken of with sadness, and a longing for unity voices itself as 
indicated at the beginning of this article. But this great variety 
of religious belief has come in consequence of the free spiritual 
development made possible by the Reformation and may be a 
blessing rather than an evil. In the natural world, the higher 
forms of life have resulted from differentiation. This is the great 
principle of progress. It may be equally valuable in religion. 
Organic unity, so often clamored for, might mean the loss of much 

6 Minot, Age, Growth, and Death (1908), 154. 
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that is good in modern religious life, through a lessened intension, 
without yielding compensating values. 

None the less, as Spencer has indicated, social evolution pro- 
ceeds in cycles. Just as a unifying tendency brought the hetero- 
geneous, widely scattered sects of the ancient world together into 
the one Catholic church, so it may be that, at the present time, 
under the guidance of men in whom the zeal for unity outweighs 
all other considerations, a consolidation of some sort may be 
effected. Just as the human mind, it is said, cannot long remain 
in skepticism and will often embrace the most extreme dogmatism 
as preferable, so, perhaps, Christians of all stripes may ultimately 
prefer unity to the present heterogeneity. But such a result will 
be only one swing of the pendulum. Obeying the same funda- 
mental social law, there will undoubtedly later be a turn in the tide. 
If the goods uncovered by the isolated sects since the Reforma- 
tion be reconciled and unified and Christendom be united again 
even for several centuries, there can be but little doubt that there 
will later be a new disintegration and denominational multiplicity. 
That law of progress even Christianity itself cannot escape. Not 
yet has the last bit of knowledge about the universe been garnered; 
not yet is there uniformity of culture. Until such uniformity be 
realized, it would be well to recognize the logical difficulties 
involved in any attempt to effect organic unity, and instead to 
allow the human spirit such scope in its religious manifestations 
as not to retard but rather to unfetter and foster the high and 
various outreaches of the human soul. 



